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LOOK HERE! 
Back numBeERs of this paper will be sent to all 
neW Suuseribers, so as to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 


Preurums!—A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Farmer for 1842, edited by Henry Corman (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person 
who procures two new subscribers to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad- 
vance free of postage; or four subscribers at 
the club price, 75 cts. each. (The postage on the 
premium is only 12 cents within the State.) 


Postmasters, it will be remembered will not 
be allowed to frank remittances after the present 
month (June), so all who intend to subseribe in 
that way should improve the time. Postmasters 
who owe us smal! balances will please send them 
during the month. 


Free or Postace!—The nevv postage law, which 
takes effect 1st July, allows newspapers to go free 
to subscribers within thirty miles of the place of 
publication. This will offer quite an induce- 
ment for persons within that distance to sub- 
scribe. 


LETTERS CHEAP AND PLENTY!—After this month 
we expect to receive letters giving accounts of 
the crops, markets, &c., from nearly all parts of 
the country, for each number of the Cultivator. 
This information alone will be worth many times 
the cost of the paper to farmers and business 
men. 

Raising Pork —Inquiriy. 

Mr. J. Clark, of Mifflin township, wishes us 
to inquire of some practical farmers, whether 
they find from experience, it is any advantage to 
feed corn to hogs, while running in good clover 
pasture, during summer. Some of his neighbors 

ractice it, but he does not, and he thinks his 
ene thrive better without corn than withit. His 
opinion is, that a little corn each day, tends to 
prevent the hogs from eating sufficient clover to 
distend and enlarge their stomachs, as much as 
is necessary for causing the most rapid growth 
and laying on of fat, when corn feeding in the 
fall. What say you pork farmers? 


Raisinc CLover Seep.—Daniel Brown, of Miami 
county, wishes some person to give instructions 
through the Cultivator, as to the proper time and 
manner of cutting and harvesting clover seed, 
and the mode of thrashing and cleaning. 





Goop!—In the same letter, Mr. Brown says, 
‘We go dead set against intemperance here. 
The judges of our court have resolved to grant 
no licences for retailing intoxicating drinks with- 
in the bounds of the county.” 





P-l-o-u-g-h, vs. P-l-o-w.—In a work on Hus- 
bandry, published 306 years ago, we find the lat- 
ter way of spelling this word, as common as the 
former.—V. E. Farmer. 








In connection with the Ag. Convention, at Colum- 
bus, June 25th and 26th, 1845. 

We are happy in being able to announce that 
there will be an interesting exhibition of farming 
implements and machinery, together with some 
very choice cattle and other stock, at the time of 
the Agricultural Convention at Columbus, on the 
last week of this month. Among the important: 
articles expected to be presen’, aie the following: 

McCormick's Virginia Reaper—a very curious 
and effective machine, well worthy the atten- 
tion of the farmers of the west—manufactured 
by A. C. Brown, ( incinnati. 

Hatch’s Broadcast Sowing Machine.—This is an- 
other article that can hardly fail to excite interest 
and admiration, and will no doubt come into very 
general use in a short time. 

Subsoil Plow, from Boston, Mass.; introduced by 
R. W. Steele, Esq., Dayton. This implement is 
destined, we believe, to effect great improve- 
ment in the farming of Ohio—especially on clay 
lands. 

New kinds of Plows, of various patterns, will 
be exhibited by the inventors or makers. Also, 
improved bee-hives, churns, cheese presses, &c. 
&e. The machines and implements will be ex- 
hibited in operation, as far as possible, and a com- 
mittee will Be appointed to make a report theron 
for publication. Mechanics, or others desiring 
to exhibit articles, are invited to do so freely. 

Cattle, §&c.—For the gratification of those who 
may attend the convention, the beautiful herd of 
Short Horn cattle, belonging to M. L. Sullivant, 
Esq., near Columbus, together with his Jacks and 
Mules, and some choice English sheep, will be 
driven into the city for exhibition; and if the 
weather should not prove too warm, it is probable 
there will be some fine animals from other places. 

It is also expected that Mr. Gu. will be present 
with samples of his beautiful domestic silk goods, 
from Mt. Pleasant, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Swirt will attend from Lorain, to show a speci- 
men of his Ohio madder, and give those who de- 
sire it, an account of the manner of its growth 
and preparation. 

*,* eaee will please insert or notice the 
above in connection with the call for the conven- 
tion. 


The State Agricultural Convention. 

A large portion of the newspaper presses have 
warmly seconded the call for the Convention, and 
urged their readers to immediate action upon the 
subject. The followiug from the Cincinnati 
Gazette, expresses the sentiments that should 
animate the breast of every true friend of Ohio: 

A convention of the friends of Agriculture in 
Ohio, is to be held at Columbus, June 25 and 26. 

The object of the convention is to discuss and 
consider: — 

1. Theseveral agricultural propositions brought 
before the last Legislature. 

2. The establishment of a permanent State 
Board of Agriculture—the encouragement of 
county societies—the Agricultural Survey of the 
State,—obtaining Agricultural Statisties, and 
protecting the interests of Agriculturists. 

The subjects are important. The learned pro- 
fessions are crowded; all business avocations are 
thronged. We need. therefore, greater attention 
to agriculture; the cultivation of that feeling 














which shall carry out the common conviction, 
that man’s highest employment almost is, in del- 
ving the earth. All other professions have ad- 
vanced rapidly. Within the last twenty years, 
the world has witnessed an advance in them, 
in all utilitarian respects, which has quad- 
rupled wealth, comfort, and all facilities of trade 
and travel. That of agriculture has not kept place 
with this progress. Now it may doso, and what 
is more, it may doit ina way to advance the 
growth of society, as well as its wealth—to add 
to the happines and well-being of man, as well 
as to put money in his pocket—for all that is re- 
quired, is, to let the farmer know how best to 
cultivate the earth, and to combine rightly a 
right use of labor, and a proper cultivation of 
head and heart, 

The nrst practical step to be taken in this mat- 
ter, is to agitate this whole subject in the coun- 
ties of the State. Each should have an agricul- 
tural society, and each should be represented at 
Columbus. If there be none, let an informal 
meeting be called in township, or county, and 
delegates be sent, and thus make a right begin- 
ning in the right way. A few spirited men can 
do this, and they ought ro porr. For what are 
we worth, if, when an opportunity is presented 
to secure a wide spread and permanent good, we 
neglect to improve it! Money spent in this way, 
is the best investment man can make. If it 
lighten the pocket, it enricheth the heart; im- 
proves the head; addsa wealth to the whole com- 
munity, which will forever increase, and bless 
all who may come within its influence. Let the 
farmer think of this. For what are broad lands 
left to his boy, if with ali these, he be wanting 
in integrity, manliness, and that noble, yet pru- 
dent generosity, which. while it takes care of 
its own, looks beyond self, and labors for the fu- 
ture as well as the present! 

The second practical step is, not only to begin 
this work with correctness, but to pursue it with 
patience. We Americaus are ever hasty in every 
thing. We want to see immediate results in all 
things. If we start a plan, if we commence any 
moral movement, or social effort this year, we 
grow faint-hearted—doubtful—if the fruits are 
not seen the nezt. This is all wrong. It is 
‘neither consonant with true wisdom nor the or- 
der of Providence. All true progress is slow.— 
Often it takes generations to accomplish the good 
which has been began by the far sighted and 
faithful. We must learn patience—learn to la- 
bor and to wait. If no good is done this year, 
work harder the next, still ifyou see no fruit, 
delve away stronger—plow deeper—until the 
soil is stirred up—enriched—and the desired 
“yield” secured. Patience and faith like this 
never did and never can toil in vain. It has 
always been—it always will be—blessed. Now 
then, as the Cultivator says, is the time for ac- 
tion among the farmers of Ohio. Let them assem- 
ble together in convention; let them greet each 
other as friends and brethren; let them begin by 
consultation, discussion and study to understand 
the true nature of their high calling, and the 
best means of upholding and advancing it. 

We hope the convention on the 25th and 26th 
may be well attended from all parts of the State. 
If it be not, we trust those who are there will 
act as if such were the case. Numbers do not 
add to the force of truth, or to the excellence of 
any plan; these stand on their merits; if good 
truths, then, are wisely sown this year, if com- 
mon sense plans are framed and judiciously 
urged—whether the conventfon be well attend 
or not, we shall very soon begin to see the fruit: 
of its labor, and to enjoy their benefits all over 
the State. To the work, then, farmers! and 
make yourselves felt now and hereafter in the 
permanent good you do for society. 
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‘a) Sertion of diseased wheat straw, slightly magnified, showing 
stripes of rust, or fuagi, andthe bursting of the epidermis. (c) 
Sinallbuuch ol fungi, more magnified, showing their attachment 
to the crevice orslitin thestraw. (b) The fungi, or rust plants 


greatly magnified, full grown, with the seeds escaping from two of 


them. [Read the article azain, on the first page of Ohio Cultivator, 
No. 3, Feb. 1, where the above cut is explained.—Ep. 


Rust in Wheat. 
(Continued from last No. Cultivator, pg. 75.) 


We have received a second communication from 
Mr. D. Yant, of Columbiania county, on the sub- 
ject of rust in wheat, in which he endeavors to 
show that this great cause of failure in the wheat 
crop of Ohio is not so much atttibutable to any 
deficiency in the soil or culture, as the unfavor- 
ableness of the seasons. We think the facts and 
arguments he adduces, are by no means sufficient 
to establish his positions; and we could advance 
stronger ones on the opposite side, would our 
space permit; but we preter to wait till more care- 
ful observations on the present seasons’ crop 
shall enable us to arrive at more definite conclu- 
sions on the subject. Mr. Yant’s communica- 
tion is too long and prolix, for us to publish it 
entire; but we give the substance of it, especial- 
ly of the facts it contains:—Ep. 

“‘Upon my farm, there was one field of wheat, 
of fifteen acres, put in by a tenant; the ground 
was new—one-half had been in wheat once, the 
balance was new ground. It was fallowed in 
good season; sowed with the White bearded, (a 
late variety,) harvested in good order, came up 
well, and promised a good crop, until about a 
week before it was fit tocut, when it was struck 
with rust, yielded 222 bushels of shrunk wheat, 
by weight, being at the rate of fourteen bushels 
and 48 lbs. per acre; if well filled it would have 
yielded 25 bu. per acre. I have raised from the 
same soil, first crop, same kind of wheat, six 
years since, what was estimated by good judges, 
to have produced thirty-five bushels per acre. 
My farm is new, the land has all been cleared 
since 1836. The sol, I consider better now, 
than it was five years since, and that for good 
reasons; Whatever may have been the loss sus- 
tained by ruined soils, rust in this case could not 
be attributed to that cause. 


“T believe, however, that had the last named 
field been sowed with an earlier variety, that 
the yield would have been much better, and not 
much injured by rust. My experience as here 
stated, goes to show that the crops grown upon 
the strongest soils, sustained the most injury 
from rust; for instance: my crop of 1843, that 
grew upon the best soil, decidedly so, was in- 


. jured much the most, and in 1844, my second 


field, sowed with Garden wheat, in part, and 
Square head, the last of which produced the 
heaviest wheat, clean of rust, was the oldest 
field upon the farm; more wheat had been raised 
upon it, in quick succession, than any other field, 
and the part in Garden wheat, was decidedly the 
strongest part of the field; it was considerably 


rusted, though much less than that put in by a 
tenant. 


‘*But as correct conclusions cannot, with cer- 
tainty, be drawn from isolated instances, I will 
notice other circumstances, that have come with- 
in my observation: I will take the oldest farm 
in this section, and one from which as much 
wheat has been raised, I presume, as any other 
of equal extent, for the last twenty-eight years; 
the soil is a strong limestone clay, land rolling, 
generally high; this farm, for the last fifteen 
years, has been under the same kind of treat- 
ment, and for the last ten, has yielded heavier 





crops, decidedly, than formerly; one field, clover | 
ley, was summer fallowed; the most of it lies | 
high, the ground was well prepared, sowed in 
good time, with the bearded variety; it came up 
well, and presented a very promising appearance, 
until within eight days of cutting time, when it 
was struck with rust; the growth of straw was" 
tremenduous; if well filled, it wou!d have pro-| 
duced from thirty-five to forty bushels per acre; 
but as it was, it yielded not more than one-fourth 
of that amount, and of a very interior quality. 
That this soil should have been rendered deficient | 





in some of its constituents, to a full develope-| 
ment of the grain, without any previous indica- 
tion of a similar kind, so as to produce rust, 1s 
contrary toany thing we could expect; the al- 
luvial soils of our river bottoms, that abound in 
vegetable mould, and are deficient in lime, might 
produce a luxurient growth of straw, and yet 
but little grain under ordinary circumstances, 
but such deficiency would not necessarily pro- 
duce rust.” * * * * a 

In our remarks on former occasions, when 
treating on this subject, we certainly never used 
such a term as “ruined soils,’ nor have we ever 
denied that unfavorable, (wet and warm) weath- 
er just before harvest time, has very great agency 
in producing rust. We simply gave it as our 
opinion, without pretending that there was full 
proof of its correctness, that the evil was more 
attributable to improper farming, and deficien- 
cies in the soil, than to the weather, or agencies 
over which man has no control. This may be 


Wheat and R ust in Greene Connty. 
Mr. Batenam:—W heat is the great marketable 
staple of the farmers of Greene county, and we 


| therefore, feel a deep interest in all that relates 


to the Cultivation of that crop. With us, as in 
other counties, the rust is the greatest source of 
disappointment and loss in the production of 
wheat; previous to 1837 or °38, the wheat crop in 
this region did not suffer much injury from rust on 


land that was well cultivated, and adapted to the 


crop. The kind of wheat most cultivated at that 


| time, was the Red chaff bearded, but inasmuch, 


as it was very liable to lodge, several new va- 
rieties were introduced, which stood up better, 
but they were also, later in ripening and more 
subject to the rust; still when well cultivated, on 
high lands, they did very well, till the past two 
| years, which have been very unfavorable for the 
| wheat crop, it having been greatly injured by 
| the rust. 

| By the regular reading of your paper, I per- 
| ceive that you are of the opinion that rust is pro- 
jduced by the exhaustion of the soil of those 
_proprieties that are essential to the formation of 
good wheat. All the wheat growers with whom 
|L have conversed, are of a different opinion. [ 
| will give you a case, which | think is against 
‘you: Last year, I had a field of wheat, the Red 
chaff, bald variety, and half an acre in one cor- 
.ner, was sown with the Carolina May wheat. 
| Poth were the same kind of soil, and sown at 
the same time. The May wheat ripened ten 
days earlier than the other, was free from rust, 


an erroneous opinion, but weshall be very great-| and had a fine plump grain; while the Red chaff 
ly mistaken if discoveries are not made within | was badly rusted, the lower and upper parts of 
2 or 3 years, that will convince every intelligent | the field scarcely worth cutting, and the whole 
farmer of its correctness. Without more partic- averaging only 15 bushels per acre, whereas, if 
ular knowledge of the circumstances than we | jt had not rusted, it would have yielded 25 or 30. 


can have at present, we do not pretend to be| In this case I infer that the difficulty was not 
able to account for instances like the foregoing, | owing to the lack of proper matter in the soil, 
which seem to lead to a different conclusion; | but was mainly caused by too much rain, with 


though to such as possess a knowledge of the | warm sultry weather, when the crop was not 


loss to see wherein the difficulty might have been. 

Mr. Yant then goes on tostate, what all admit, 
that wheat on comparatively poor and hilly lands, 
is less frequently injured by rust, than lands of a 
richer quality; and that consequently, the lands 
of the southern part of the State are more liable 


principles of agricultural chemistry, as explained |jn a state to endure its influence. 
by Prof. Johnston and others, will not be at a| growers know that it ripens best in cool dry 


All wheat 


weather. I don’t think there is any remedy for 
rust, in our climate, except what may be done by 
clean and neat farming, on high and dry lands, 
and sowing atsuch time as will favor early ripen- 
ing. In this county, the last ten days of Septem- 





to injury of this kind, than at the north and 
east. He also, states that he is ‘“‘not acquainted | 
with any well established principle in agricultu- 
ral chemistry, that would go to show that the 
absence of any necessary ingredient in the soil, | 
for the full maturity of grain, would necessarily 
produce rust; but on the contrary, it is well es- 
tablished, that the excess of some particular con- 
stituents does produce rust.” We are very glad 
to find our friend willing to allow the principles 
of science to testify m the case, but we wish he 


lished”? principle which he mentions; for we | 
never before supposed that either a deficiency, or 


a deficiency, (and perhaps also an excess,) of any 
necessary ingredient in the soil will produce 
an unhealthy condition of the wheat plant, which 
together with a particular kind of weather, will 
induce an attack of RusT, especially where the 
seeds of that disease already exist in great abun- 
dance in the air, the soil, and in the juices of the 
plant itself, as we have shown (in No. 3,) they 
unquestionably do exist. 

Nothing short of numerous, well conducted 
experiments, and close observation, can possibly 
settle these disputed questions; and such experi- 
ments and observations will, to a small extent, 
be made the present season, but we cannot ex- 
pect very much to be done, till something more 
powerful and efficient than individual efforts is 
enlisted in this important work. Let us have 
a well organized State Board of Agriculture, with 
means sufficient at their command, and we may 
reasonably hope for results and discoveries that 
will prove of immense advantage to agriculture. 

(<7 The Virginia State Ag. Society have re- 
solved to raise $20,000 for the improvement of 
Agriculture in that State. 














had informed us where to find the “well estab-| 


ber, is found to be the best time for avoiding 
both fly and rust. 


We are in doubt about your opinion that the 
land may contain the matter to make good straw 
and not the matter to produce good wheat. If 
this is so, how is it that wheat, cut in a very 
green state, will fill out from the straw, if the 
straw be kept from drying toosuddenly! I think 


| this proves that the straw contains all the ele- 


ments for the formation of perfect wheat, if the 

weather be favorable for ripening. 

* * * * * * * * * 
Xenia, Greene co., O. ALEXR. RUFF. 
Remarks.—To the first portion of the forego- 


an excess of any necessary constituent of wheat, ing, we have not room, nor is it necessary to 
straw or grain, would ‘necessarily produce rust.” | make any other reply at the present time, than is 
But we have supposed, and do still believe, that | Sivem im the article preceeding. The last para- 


graph is a specimen of a kind of reasoning that 
we aot unfrequently receive. A few words 
must suffice to explain: In the first place, we 
never said (or thought) that “land may contain 
the matter to make good straw and not the 
matter to produce good wheat.”” We may have 
said, and we still say, that land may contain the 
matter for producing a large growth of straw 
and not for producing wheat—this, we think, no 
sensible farmer will deny; but such straw will 
not ‘fill out,” the grain when it is cut in a green 
state—though *‘good straw” may do so.—Eb. 


Plowing with Three Horses—A New Plow. 

Mr. Wm. Whiteley, of Springfield, informs us, 
that he has a plan for hitching three horses 
abreast, for plowing, that entirely obviates the 
difficulty complained of by Marion, in our last, 
and is at the same time, not complicated or ex- 
pensive. Also, that he has constructed a new 
form of wrought iron plow, which he thinks is a 
valuable improvement. He intends to be pres- 
ent, and exhibit the plow, with the mode of 
hitching three horses, at the State Agricultural 








Convention at Columbus, June 25 and 26th. 
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Deep Plowing - Sub soil Plows. 

Bucyrus, May 14, 1845. 
Mr. Barentam:—I am a reader of your excel-| 
lent Ohio Cultivator, and it is very gratifying to 
see the increasing interest which is abroad, on 
the subject of agriculture. I own a farm on the 
Sandusky Plains, near Bucyrus, Crawford coun- 
ty, Ohio, on whichI purpose making some ex- 
periments. I have been doing something at 
ditching on it, and purpose doing more. I think | 
we have failed here very much from want of| 
deep plowing. I purpose, during this summer, 
to break up my fallow ground with three horses, 
and then, if I can obtain it, use a sub-soil plow, 
to run in the furrows, with one horse. ay 
my object in writing to you is to ascertain what 
kind of plows are most approved for that pur- 
pose, and where they can be most conveniently 
obtained. I would further ask whether you 
could not, through the columns of the Cultivator, 
give a draft of one accompanied with such di- 
rections, that a common plough-maker could un- 
derstand, and be governed by, in constructing 
one. 

Pardon this intrusion, Mr. Editor, as I am 
a young hand at farming, and am anxious to re- 
ceive information. I purpose turning my atten- 
tion to the raising of sheep, and the growing of 
wheat and clover. 

Respectfully, &e., 
JOHN ANDERSON. 

Answer.—It always gives us pleasure to re- 
ceive such letters as the foregoing, and to fur- 
nish the information desired, when it is in our 
power to do so—especially when the subject is 
one’of general interest; we hope, therefore, our 
friends will make no apologies for such “intru- 
sions.” 

Friend Anderson is unquestionably right in re- 
gard to the advantages of deep plowing—we 
shall frequently allude to this hereafter, as we 
have done before—but he seems to be laboring 
under a very common mistake in regard to sub- 
soil plowing—in supposing that it consists of 
simply plowing to an extra depth, so as to bring 
up a portion of the subsoil on to the surface.— 
This has often been called subsoil plowing, and 
a newly invented plow, for this purpose, at the 
west, is called a subsoil plow. But in Europe 
and the Eastern States, the ie¢iim is o ised to 
signify the process of loosening and breaking 
up the “thard pan,” or subsoil, below the reach of 
an ordinary plow, without bringing the earth to 
the surface. This process is found exceedingly 
beneficial, especially to clay lands, and will, no 
doubt, prove of great advantage in most parts 
of Ohio. The plow usually follows in the fur- 
row of a common plow; and runs from 10 to 
16 inches in depth; so that it needs a very strong 
team, and to be strongly mace. 

The construction of a good subsoil plow, is so 
different from that of the ordinary plow, that a 
mechanic would hardly succeed in making one 
from a cut or description; though we will en- 
deavor before long to give an intelligible repre- 
sentation of one. In conversation with Mr. 
Robert W. Steele, of Dayton, a short time since, 
he informed us, that he had recently procured a 
good one from Boston. We shall endeavor to 
pursuade him to send it to Columbus, at the time 
of the Convention, that Mr. Anderson, and many 
others may have an opportunity of seeing it. 
We also hope that Mr. Steele will test the use of 
it thoroughly, on his farm, and in due time let 
us know the result. 

We doubt whether Mr. Anderson can find any 
kind of plow that can be worked with advantage, 

in a previous furrow, with one horse. A plow 
of nearly the common form, with a long shank, 
or shin, and high mouldboard, can be used after 
another plow, with two or three horses, with 
good effect, where the object is to bring up the 
soil from a greater depth than usual.—Ep. 


sl 
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Trench Prowinc-—At a late meeting of the 
Highland Society, Scotland, Mr. Aitchison, of 
Drunmore, read an account of experiments with 
trench-powing, made by Mr. John Proudfoot, 
who has been in the practice, for several years 
past, of trench-plowing a considerable quantity 





he trench-plowed 20 acres. The trenching con- 
sists of one plow going before and taking a fur- 
row of 6 inches in depth, and another following 
in the same furrow, and taking 8 or 9 inches 
more, so that together, they reach a depth of 14 
or 15 inches, which is accomplished in just 
double the time required for common plowing. 
The trench plowing land requires no working in 
spring, except harrowing or rolling before plant- 
ing of the potatoes. Last year he planted 5 acres 
of potatoes on the trench-soil, and 6 acres on 
land worked in the ordinary manner in spring, 
the entire 12 acres being equally well manured, 
and though the trenched land was eight days 
later in being planted, the potatoe stems were 
as early above ground, were much stronger in 
the stem, and yielded 14 bolls, of 4 ewt., each, 
per Scotch acre more. The trenched ground 
yielded 62 bolls, and the other 41 bolls per acre 
Scotch, and both were a good crop of good qual- 
ity.— Boston Cultivator. 


Sunsom. Prow in Vireria.—This valuable in- 
vention, we are glad tolearn, is fast getting into 
favor with the farmers of this neighborhood. It 
was doubted for a time, whether it could operate 
in a limestone soil, but one of our friends, who 
has tried it on a rocky lot, speaks highly of its 
performance—its effect being not merely to loosen 
the clay, or subsoil to an extraordinary depth, 
but at the same time, to turn up and throw out 
all the rock which could not have been removed 
without the use of powder. Two horses are 
sufficient to draw it, following as it ought, direct- 
ly in the track of a Barshare.—Valley Farmer, | 
Winchester, Va. 





Improvement of Fla (Clay) Lands by Draining 
and Subsoil Plowing—the Ag. Convention— 
Protection of Sheep Husbandry. 


The venerable Mr. Johnson closes his com- 
munication, published in the 10th No. of the 
Ohio Cultivator, with the following sentence: 
“The county of Miami, must have lost, in the 
failure of the wheat crop, last year, $40,000, and 
in pork, as much more, for the want of corn to} 
fatten for market; the flat lands of this region, 
roduced very little corn last season.” Flat 
ands are found in every section of the State, ex- 
cept near toa part of our large streams. The 
loss of eighty thousand dollars, anticipated by | 
the laboring portion of one county, in the pro-| 
ductions of one season, must be seriously felt, | 
in the derangement of plans to pay debts, to pur-| 
chase land, to make new improvements, to erect | 
or repair buildings, and in the domestic expen-| 
ses, generally. Crops, on such lands, are not | 
only liable to be injured by too much water, but | 
by not having a supply. If the season is exactly | 
right, they are exceedingly fertile, which proves | 
beyond controversy, that the soil is strong.— 
Clay generally predominates, in what are desig- 
nated flat lands, and the water, standing upon 
the surface, drowns the grain, or it is thrown out 
by the frost. A drought causes the surface to 
become hard, and what moisture there is below 
is not brought up by heat, to nourish vegeta- 
tion; therefore, in either extreme, crops on flat 
lands, with a close soil, materially suffer. Ihave 
no doubt, such lands, by proper preparation and 
culture, will be esteemed eventually, among the 
most valuable in the State. Under draining, or 
blind draining, should be immediately commen- 
ced, and prosecuted, by every farmer who tills 








ler stone to fill up the hollows. If these are not 
to be had, any other may be advantageously used. 
If too large, they may be split or broken, and set 
on the smallest point, to the thickness mention- 
ed above. Flat thin stone may be cut to the 
width of six inches, and set nearly upright 
against one side of the ditch, to support the 
edge of another thin stone cut to the width of 
eight or ten inches; the other edge to rest on the 
ground, forming nearly a triangle, leaving be- 
neath an open space for the water to drain off. 
In each mode cover the stone with no more straw 
or leaves, than will be necessary to prevent the 
dirt from falling, and filling up the interstices; 
and then fill up the ditch, reserving the best soil 
to the last. A drain thus constructed, will last, 
I have no doubt, for ages. Care must be taken 
of course, to have the water that settles into the 
drain, run off at an outlet. If stone cannot be 
had, use wood, either round poles, or split tim- 
ber, the size of rails, covering with straw, and 
filling up, as mentioned above. 


Dr. J. P. Kirtland informs me some Scotchmen, 
in Olmstead, in Cuyahoga county, have reclaim- 
ed, and made fertile, land so wet before they 
took it in hand, that it was not considered of 
much vaiue for cultivation. They laid brush at 
the bottom of their ditches, and filled up with 
the earth dug out. 

Clay moulded to the shape of the ridge of a 
house, or a triangle, whose sides will elevate the 
ridge from six to ten inches, is used to great ad- 
vantage, when neither stone nor wood can be ob 
tained. The pieces when formed are burnt like 
bricks or earthern ware. 

The subsoil plow is a favorite implement of 
husbandry, in stiff soils, and its invention is 
among the most useful in agriculture, of the age. 
It is just the implement all want in many sec- 
tions of this State, to make a deep soil; thereby 
permitting the water to settle, so that the crop, 
whatever it may be, will not be drowned out, 
nor Janguish for the want of moisture in a 
drought. A subsoil plow has no moulboard.— 
The wood work is similar to that of other plows: 
A common plow turns over the soil—the subsoil 
plow immediately follows, and pulverizes the 
earth to the depth of from eight to fourteen in- 
ches—as the agriculturist chooses, without turn- 
ning over a furrow. A small wheel is placed in 
front to guage the depth. 

Ihave mentioned these subjects, with the hope 
they may engage the attention of the Conven- 
tion, when assembled on the 25th and 26th of 
next month, Wecannot abandon our flat lands, 
nor can we in all instances, abandon the plow 
for the dairy. And if it were otherwise, water 
standing on pasture, or meadow land, causes 
coarse sour grass to root out other grasses, more 
nutricious. The loss of eighty thousand dollars 
to a county, or one-half of that sum, is a sore 
disappointment to those who heve toiled indus- 
triously to earn it. In this matter, as in all oth- 
ers connected with our individual wealth, the 
State is deeply concerned. We have a debt of 
nineteen millions of money, most of the interest 
on which, is to be paid annually, in taxes, by 
the agricultural part of community, who rely on 
their crops, not only as the source from which 
they raise money to discharge these annual debts, 
but for their subsistence. If the crop of wheat, 
or Indian corn, should be cut off, there are many, 
in a large proportion of the State, who could not 
pay their taxes. 





flat clay lands, until the water has an opportuni- 
ty to escape. The number of drains required 
for this purpose, will materially depegd on the 
surface, and whether the land is liable to be 
surcharged by springs. The drains should be 
sunk so deep, that the stone, or wood placed at 
the bottom, will not be disturbed by the plow. 
If the subsoil plow is to be used, which I think 
to be indispensable, it should be, before the drain 
is commenced, or a deeper trench will be requir- 
ed. It may be as narrow as the workmen can 
stand to throw out the dirt. If round stone, 
generally designated paving-stone, are at hand, 
they should be prefered. These are to be placed 
compactly, from six to ten inches thick, leaving 
the top as nearly even as is practicable, by se- 





of land every year for green crops, and last year 





lecting stone of the same size, or by adding smal- 


The breeding of sheep for sale, or for wool, as 
an article of merchandise, is limited to a compar- 
atively small territory; although farmers in every 
section, keep a few for domestic use. This bu- 
siness will increase, and I see no reason why 
the broken hills on the Ohio, Muskingum and 
Hocking, should not be converted into sheep 
pastures. In some sections of the State, it is 
now an important interest. If the protection of 
this useful animal, from the destruction of dogs, 
shall be brought before the Convention, as is pro- 

ed, I know it will be discussed without the 
efforts at wit, which has uniformly been resorted 
to, when the subject has been before the Legis- 
lature. 

I have never been able to see why an invest- 
ment in sheep is not to be protected, with the 
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same Vigilence, as an investment in any live 
stock, or property, real or personal, nor why a 
representative, who ridicules the misfortune and 
loss of his constituent, whose sheep are killed 
by the worthless dog of a worthless loafer, high 
or low, should not be arraigned at the putlic bar, 
and receive the same condemnatory sentence, 
that would be passed on him, if his remarks re- 
lated to any other kind of property. Farmers in 
the grain growing sections of the State are in- 
terested in sustaining stock raising of every 
kind, in other sections, where the soil is better 
adapted to grass, than grain. All should unite 
in the protection of the whole farming interest, 
and of every part of it. 

The importance of the Convention cannot be 
fully appreciated at this time, and pains should 

e taken to have every county represented, by 
at least, one delegate. A mass meeting is not 
expected, or desired. It should be a business 
Convention. The newspapers in each county 
should give the notice, and urge the appointment 
of delegates; and if unsuccessful, the Editors 
should come themselves. Friend Wilson might 
there gain such a stock of information in the 
art and mystery of raising potatoes, as to pro- 
duce that valuable vegetable for less than ‘‘one 
dollar per bushel.” 

Respectfully yours, 
ELISHA WHITTLESEY. 
Columbus, May., 21, 1845. 





Hiuts on Gardening for June. 

What! do you say you are discouraged, and 
will not try any more to have a good garden 
this year! And do you mean to leave those fine 
beds of ground where the frosts or drought have 
killed the crops to be overrun with weeds! Fie, 
man! never despair! These failures and disap- 
pointments are intended to try our metal, and see 
what kind of stuff we are made of; and if we 
are true men, we shall turn them to good ac- 
count. Up then, you desponding ones! there is 
plenty of time yet, for those to sueceec’, who 
will deserve the success. Dig over the ground 
where former plantings have failed, as soon as 
dame Nature seems more propitious, and lose no 
time in putting in seeds or plants of all kinds 
that are desired! 

Beets for winter use will be in good time, du- 
ring the first half of this month—the same with 
carrots. Parsnips, salsify and onions, are less cer- 
tain, mainly from difficulty in getting the seeds 
to vegetate when sown late. 
all kinds, will yet do well, if the season is not 
too hot and dry, though they will not be as pro- 
ductive as when planted early. Cucumbers for 
a main crop, are in excellent time now—and for 


ickles may be pianted as late as the first of 


uly; but the ground must be rich and not too 
dry. Melons, also, will do well, if a favorable 
season; and so will all kinds of squashes—though 
the latest kinds will of course, be the most un- 
certain. These plants will all be less exposed to 
the depredations of insects now, than if planted 
early, and will grow much more rapidly, if the 
weather proves at all favorable, and the ground 
be frequently hoed. ‘This last requisite is indis- 
pensable in this climate, especially in dry sea- 
sons. Raddish, lettuce and such like, may still 
be sown as often as desired. If the ground is 
partially shaded, it will be the better for them; 
and also, if kept moist by watering in dry weath- 
er. Indiancorn and potatoes, every body knows, 
itis not too late to plant on good ground. till the 
middle of June. Turnips may be sown after 
other things have failed, or where early crops 
have come off—say from this time till the first of 
August. They require land that is somewhat 
sandy, rich, and not toodry. Seeds of choice 
varieties can be had at the office of the Cultiva- 
tor, or at the seeds stores in Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. That which is imported is found to 
produce better than that raised in this country. 

Now is also a good time to set out plants of 
sweet potatoe, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, to- 
mato, pepper, egg-plant, okra, celery, &e. Most 
of these can be purchased at small cost, in towns 
and neighborhoods, where there are market gar- 
dens, by those who have failed in growing plants 
themselves. The cabbage tribe must have rather 


Peas and beans of 





moist land, quite rich, and be well hoed during 
summer. 

Kill the weeds while young, without fail, in all 
arts of the garden, or nothing will succeed well. 
Veeds abstact the moisture very rapidly in dry 

weather, as well as the richness that should sup- 
port the crops. 

(For remarks on Flower Garden see ‘Ladies’ 

Department.’’) 
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The Weather-Sad Prospects of Crops. 
Cotumpus, May 31, 1845. 

The drought which was mentioned in our pa- 
per of May 15th, was slightly relieved by a 
shower on the 22d, but that barely wet the sur- 
face of the ground, and was all evaporated in 
two days. Jt was followed by north wind and a 
severe frost the night of the 24th, which cut off 
the young corn and other tender plants, for the 
third time this season. From that time, dry 
weather again prevailed till the 28th, when there 
was promise of rain, but only a slight spinkling 
fell in these parts. This, as before, was follow- 
ed by cold wind, and a severe frost on the night 
of the 92th, which again cut off nearly all the 


corn, and with it, almost destroyed the hopes of 


the farmer, especially, as the drought still pre- 
vails toa degree without a parallel, it is believed 
at this season of the year. We regret to learn, 
also, that the season has been little, if any, more 
propitious throughout the whole of the central 
and northern portions of the State, though ina 
few places, there have been more frequent show- 
ers. 

The prospects of the farmers in this region, are 
gloomy indeed. We have spent the past week 
in travelling among them, and can truly say, we 
never saw crops generally look so unpromising. 
The farmers of Ohio, however, are not the men 
to give way to despondency. They have too 
much confidence in Providence and their fertile 
soil for that. They know too, that there isa 
long summer yet before them that will afford 
time enough for producing crops of some kinds 
in all probability sufficient, at least, to support 
their families and cattle. Atleast they show a 
commendable determination to persevere in their 
efforts, and let nothing be wanting on their part 
to secure the result. Such men cannot wholly 
fail. 

[In another column of this paper will be found 
some timely inforination respecting a number of 
articles of culture that may yet be put in the 
ground with reasonable hopes of a crop; and 
others will doubtless suggest themselves to the 
minds of intelligent farmers. 

Crops in other States—The latest accounts 
represent the wheat crop in Indiana as being 
injured by frost and drought, so that a very light 
yield is expected. In Michigan and Illinois it is 
said to be more promising. In Virginia and 
Maryland, it also promises a good crop—and the 
same we believe is true of Penn. and New York, 
though our accounts from that way are not very 
definite. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.— Messrs. Neil, Moore & Co., 
have kindly granted us the free use of their sta- 
ges for the purpose of our agricultural visitations 
toand from the different parts of the State. That 
is certainly handsome—we wish it was in our 
power to spend more of our time in using the 
privelege thus afforded us; but our country friends 
must imerease our subscription list more be- 
fore we can employ such assistance as will al- 
low us iospend much of our time away from 
home, 








Among the Farmers. 

We spent the past weck in visiting some of 
our subscribers in Franklin and Licking counties, 
The country was so parched with drouhgt and 
the crops were suffering so much from the com- 
bined effects of frost and drouhgt that farmers 
were a good deal disheartened, and our enjoy- 
ment was thereby much diminished; still we de- 
rived much pleasure as well as instruction from 
our visits, and gathered many items of know- 
ledge that will be of service to our readers when- 
ever we find opportunity to communicate them. 
But at present our pages are already full, and a 
number of communications are to be left over. 

We tender our thanks to those farmers of Lick- 
ing on whom we had the pleasure of calling, for 
the cordial manner of our reception, we hope 
to visit more of them ina few weeks and will 
then speak of their fine county, and its farms 
and farmers as we think they deserve. In the 
mean time, we have promised to pay a visit to 
Hamilton and several other counties in the south- 
west corner of the State. Our friends on the Re- 
serve may expect us inthe course of next month. 


To CorrEsponDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications in answer to Marion, on plowhing 
with three horses; one or two of them will have 
a place. Some other matters are unavoidably 
omitted this time. Persons sending letters that 
ean be attended to by the clerk or the printer, 
in the absence of the editor, will please address 
them simply to “*Ohio Cultivator,” and those to 
be kept for the editor, to “*M. Bb. Bateham.” 

Tue Woor Marxet.—We have no more defin- 
ite information on this subject than is given in 
our market reports on last page. 


Or The great sale of Cattle at Albany must 
not be forgotten—See advertisement. 





The Counties Moving. 

We are pleased to observe in the newspapers 
notices of public meetings for appointing dele- 
gates to the Agricultural Convention, in quite a 
number of the counties of this State, and several 
of them propose forming couuty societies. In 
Richland county, we learn by the Shield and 
Banner, a meeting is to be held for these purpos- 
es at Wiler’s Tavern, in Mansfield, June 19th. 

We hear of but little action in tho Reserve 

cuuties generally as yet. Whatis the matter 
that way! Weare sure the farmers in that re- 
gion are friendly to the measure, and we cannot 
believe that the distance will prevent a goodly 
number from attending the convention. 





Tue AsutaBuLa Co. Ac. Society have publish- 
ed the list of premiums to be awarded at the 
next annual exhibition of the society. The 
schedule embraces farms and farm buildings, 
farming tools, and machinery, farm crops, neat 
cattle, horses, sheep and wool, swine, domestic 
and manufactured articles, dairy productions, 
&c. The premiums amount to about two hund- 
red dollars, in all. We have not seen the time 
and place of the exhibition specified. Esentzer 
Woop is President ot the Society, and T. H. 
C. Kinesperry, Rec. Sec’y. 


The Columbus Horticultural Society will hold 
their first regular meeting on Saturday Evening, 
June 7th, at the old Court House. 


The Broom Trade in Ohio. 

In confirmation of what was stated under this 
head, in the Cultivator of May 1, we find the 
following in the Marietta Intelligencer, respect- 
ing the extent of the business in the Musking- 
um Vailey: 

“Last year, L. & S. Temple, of this place, com- 
menced, in a small way, for the purpose of test- 
ing the feasibility of the enterprise, the manu- 
facture of corn brooms. They obtained the plant- 
ing of a little more than 100 acres of broom 
corn, and as the season was favorable, obtained 
a good crop, which they worked into brooms and 
broom brushes at their manufactory here. They 
gave constant employment to ten or twelve hands, 
and in the course of last season made 50,000 
brooms, and 4000 brushes. This year they 





have contracted for the planting of four hundred 
aeres of broom corn. 
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Mr. L. Temple is also purchasing, and will pay 
good prices for broom corn to export. 

We are glad to notice all enterprises of this 
kind, and most heartily wish all engaged in them, 

he success they deserve. 

Morgan county, we are happy to know, is do- 
ing a good business in the culture of broom corn, 

—tor export, we believe. Mr. Asahel Pomeroy, 
of Windsor, in that county, has three hundred 


acres planted, and is contracting for corn plan-| 


ted by others.” 





Hatch’s Sowing Machine in Ohio. 

The inventor of this machine is now in Cin- 
cinnati. He informs us that he will have a ma- 
chine ready for operation in 3or4 days, and 
will then invite the public to witness its perform- 
ance. It is expected that a committee of the 
Hamilton co. Ag. Society will be present on the 
occasion. Mr. Hatch also intends to exhibit the 
Machine at the Convention, in Columbus, on the 
25th and 26th inst. 

A very important improvement has been made 
in the machine, during the past year, by means 
of which the quantity of seed to be sown is reg- 
ulated with the greatest ease and certainty. It 
will sow all kind of grain and grass seed, lime, 
plaster, &c, (Broad cast) at any desired rate per 
acre, and from 25 to 30 acres in a day, with one 
herse and a man, or smart boy,—and more even- 
ly than it can possibly be done by hand, and 
without being materially affected by the wind— 
thus saving a large amount of severe labor and 
at the same time, increasing the yield of the crop. 
The price of the machine in its improved form 
is $50. As Mr. Hatch cannot stay long in the 
Siate, he does not intend to build machines, but 
will sell rights for Western and Southern States, 
or counties, on very advantageous terms. 

The following notice of a similar, but much 
more complicated and expensive machine used 
in Scotland, was copied into the (Albany) Culti- 
vator last year: 

Sowtne Macaine.--T. Sullivan, in his ‘Sketches 
of East Lothian Husbandry,” published in the 
Agricultural Gazette, thus describes a machine 
for sowing grain and grass seeds: ‘A machine 
very extensively used in this county, is that for 
sowing corn and grass seeds, broadcast. Its 
great recommendations are, the regularity with 
which it distributes the seed, the saving thereby 
effected, and in remedying the inconvenience 
and loss of seed arising from sowing with the 
hand, during high winds. The machine consists 
of an oblong box, 18 to 19 feet in length, suppor- 
ted upon a trame-work on three wheels. A re- 
volving horizontal spindle, with pinions in the 
inside of the box, seatiers the seed. Clover and 
grass seeds are now rarely sown by hand, this 
machine being peculiarly adapted for sowing 
such small seeds, and obviating the difficulty 
always experienced in distributing the small al- 
lowance usually given per acre, especially du- 
ring winds, when from the lightness of the seeds, 
they are liable to be blown away.” Would not 
such a machine be exceedingly useful in this 
country! 





To protect Hens from Vermin.—A gentleman 
from Hanover requests us to state the fact, that 
Penyroyal woven in their nests, will perfectly 
and certainly protect hens from the annoyance of 
vermin. He generally makes the nest entirely 
of this strong scented herb.—Southern Planter. 


“Pa, what do potatoes have eyes for!” ‘So 
they can see to grow, son.” ‘Well, beans don’t 
have eyes.” ‘True, but they grow wrong end 
up.” 

(<7 Cheap postage July Ist—we intend to 
muil 100 letters that day. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








Agriculture and Floriculture. 
(BY A LaDy.) 


Aspiring man, what higher theme, 

Say, would’st thou seek, thy thoughts to share, 
Than from the wild waste to redeem 

This earth entrusted to thy care? 





The cultivation of the earth was the primevial 
joccupation of man. God appointed him its su- 
| erintendent. He made him Lord of creation. 
He endowed him with ability to improve and 
beautify it; to make it indeed,a Paradise: To 
| what higher and holier calling can he aspire? 
Or who is there that realizes more pure and ex- 
jalted pleasure, than the skilful and intelligent 
/husbandman! The fact of its being man’s earliest 
| effort, not only proves its congeniality to his na- 
|ture, but that itis indeed his peculiar sphere. 
'Hence he feels that in the exercise of his agri- 
|cultural pursuits, he is not merely gratifying his 
lown inclinations, but that he is verily serving 
God. He is conscious of the approbation of 
Heaven. Nor is woman excluded from this bliss- 
ful enjoyment. She, too, may share the pleas- 
ure of cultivating the soil. She may adorn her 
garden with Flora’s choicest bloom. Yes, she 
may ornament her home with beauty and fra- 
grance, not to be witnessed without a sensible 
impression of their purifying influence on the 
heart. Those who mistakenly imagine, that the 
care and culture of flowers is too gross an em- 
ployment for the refined and accomplished to 
participate in, who fear that to wield the hoe, 
would entail upon them eternal disgrace, deprive 
themselves, may [ not say, of a foretaste of 
Heaven. If we would cherish the good, and 
the excellent in our own nature—if we would 
cultivate true taste, exalted and refined feeling, 
let us not fail to devote a portion of our leisure 
hours in this holy employment. 

Has earth a spot that might have attractions 
for, or around which angels, and the dear depar- 
ted spirits of our friends might linger, is it not 
amid these spotless emblems of Heavenly purity? 

Belmont co., O. 


DRAWN BY AN AMERICAN, 


The following beautiful chapter from ‘Col- 
man’s European Agriculture,” may be read with 
profit by females of America. We sincerely 
wish that not only farmers’ wives and daughters, 
but every would-be refined city lady might read 
and profit by the lesson it contains. It may be 
thought by some, that the picture is overdrawn, 
and is more of a fancy shetch thana real por- 
trait; but from an intimate acquaintance with 
the writer, as well as from personal observations 
made a few years since, when on a visit to the 
same country, we are confident that such is not 
the case. It is true, the individual deseribed 
may be considered, in some respects, an extra- 
ordinary character; but all who have had favor- 
able opportunities for observing the “lights and 
shadows” of “rural life in England,” have seen 
enough examples of a similar kind, to convince 
them that the “pencil sketch” is a picture of re- 
ality: 

A Pencil Sketch. 

I must claim the indulgence of my readers, if 
I give them an account of a visit in the country 
so instructive, so bright, so cheerful, that noth- 
ing but the absolute breaking up of the mind can 
ever obliterate its record, or dispel the bright vis- 
ion from my imagination. I know my fair read- 
ers—for with some such, I am assured my hum- 
ble reports are kindly honored—will feel an in- 
terest in it; and if | have any unfair readers, I 
beg them at once to turn over the page. 
* * * * * * * * * 

I had no sooner entered the house, where my 
visit had been expected, than I was met with an 
unaffected cordiality, which at once made me at 
home. In the midst of gilded halls and hosts of 
liveried servants, of dazzling lamps, and glitter- 
ing mirrors, redoubling the highest triamphs of 
art and taste; in the midst of books, and statutes, 
and pictures, and al! the elegances and refine- 
ments of luxury: in the mids of titles, and dig- 











nities, and ranks, allied te regal granduer,—there 
was one object which transcended and eclipsed 
them all, and showed how much the nobility of 
character surpassed the nobility of rank, the 
beauty of refined and simple manners all the 
adornments of art, and the scintillations of the 
soul, beaming from the eyes, the purest gems 
that ever glittered in a prineely diadem. In 
person, in education and improvement, in quick- 
ness of perception, in facility and elegance of 
expression, in accomplishments and taste, in a 
frankness and gentleness of manners tempered 
by a modesty which courted confidence and in- 
spired respect, and in a high moral tone and sen- 
timent, which, like a bright halo, seemed to en- 
circle the whole person,—I confess the fictions 
of poetry became substantial, and the beau ideal 
of my youthful imagination was realized. 

But who was the person [ have described! A 
mere statue, to adorn a gallery of sculpture? a 
bird of paradise, to be kept in a glass case? a 
mere doll, with painted cheeks, to be dressed 
and undressed with childish fondness! a mere 
human toy, to languish over a romance, or to 
figure in a quadrillet Far otherwise: she was a 
woman in all the noble attributes which should 
dignify that name; a wife, a mother, a house- 
keeper, a farmer, a gardener, a dairy-woman, a 
kind neighbor, a benefactor to the poor, a Chris- 
tian woman, “full of good works, and alms-deeds 
which she did.” 

In the morning, I first met her at prayers; for, 
to the honor of England, there is searcely a fam- 
ily, among the hundreds whose hospitality I have 
shared, where the duties of the day are not pre- 
ceded by the services of family worship; and the 
master and the servant, the parent and the child, 
the teacher and the taught, the friend and the 
stranger, come together to recognize and 
strengthen the sense of their common equality 
in the presence of their common Father, and to ac- 
knowledge their equal dependence upon his care 
and mercy. She was then kind enough to tell 
me, after her morning arrangements, she claimed 
me for the day. She first showed me her chil- 
dren, whom, like the Roman mother, she deem- 
ed her brightest jewels, and arranged their 
studies and occupations for the day. She then 
took me two or three miles on ‘oot, to visit a sick 
neighbor, and while performing this act of kind- 
ness, left me to visit some of the cottages upon 
the estate, whose inmates I found ioud in the 
praisesof her kindness and benefactions. Our 
next excursion was to see some of the finest. and 
largest, and most aged trees in the park, the size 
of which was truly magnificent; and I sympa- 
thized in the veneration which she expressed for 
them, which was like that with which one re- 
calls the illustrious memory of a remote progeni- 
tor. Our next visit, was to the greenhouses and 
gardens; and she explained to me the mode adop- 
ted there, of managing the most delicate plants, 
and of cultivating, in the most economical and 
successful manner, the fruits of a warmer region. 
From the garden, we proceeded to the cultivated 
fields; and she informed me of the system of 
husbandry pursued on the estate, the rotation of 
crops, the management and application of ma- 
nurses, the amount of seed sown, the ordinary 
yield, and the appropriation of the produce, with 
a perspicuows detail of the expenses and results. 
She then undertook to show me the yards and 
offices, the byres, the feeding-stalls, the plans for 
saving, and increasing, »nd managing, the ma- 
nure, the cattle for feeding for breeding, for 
raising, the milking stock, the piggery, the poul- 
try-yard, the stables, the harness-rooms, the im- 
plement-rooms, the dairy. She explained to me, 
the process of making the different kinds ot 
cheese, and the general management of the milk, 
and the mode of feeding the stock; and then, 
conducting me into the bailiff’s house, she exhib- 
ted to me the Farm Journal, and the whole sys- 
tematie mode of keeping the accounts and mak- 
ing the returns, with which she seemed as fa- 
miliar as if they were the occounts of her own 
wardrobe. This did not finish our grand tour; 
for, ON my return, she admitted me into her 
boudoir, and showed me the secrets of her own 
admirable housewifery, in the exact accounts 
which she kept of every thing connected with the 
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dairy and the market, the table, the drawing- 
room, and the servants’ hall. All this was done 
with a simplicity and a frankness which showed 
an absence of all consciousness of any extraordi- 
nary merit in her own deportment, and which 
evidently sprang solely from a kind desire to 
gratify a curiosity on my part, which, | hope, un- 
der such circumstances, was not unreasonable. 
A short hour after this brought us into another 
relation; for the dinner-bell summoned us, and 
this same lady was found presiding over a bril- 
liant circle of the highest rank and fashion, 
with an ease, elegance, wit, intelligence, and 
good-humor, with a kind attention to every one’s 
wants, and an unaffected concern for every 
one’s comfort, which would lead one to suppose 
that this was her only and peculiar sphere.— 
Now, I will not say how many mud-puddles we 
had waded through, and how many dung-heaps 
we had crossed, and what places we explored, 
and how every farming topic was discussed; but 
I will say, that she pursued her object without 
any of that fastidiousness and affected delicacy 
which pass with some persons for refinement, 
but which in many cases, indicate a weak, if not 
a corrupt mind. The mind which is occupied 
with concerns and subjects that are worthy to 
occupy it, thinks very little of accessories which 
are of no importance. I will say, to the credit 
of English women,—I speak, of course, of the 
upper classes,—that it seems impossible that 
there should exist a more delicate sense of pro- 
priety than is found universally among them; 
and yet you will perceive at once that their good 
sense teaches them that true delicacy is much 
more an element of the mind, in the person who 
speaks or observes, than an attribute of the sub- 
ject which is spoken about or observed. A friend 
told me that Canova assured him that, in model- 
ling the wonderful statue of the Three Graces, 
from real life, he was never at any time conscious 
of an improper emotion or thought; and if any 
man can look at this splendid production, this 
affecting imbodiment of a genius, almost crea- 
tive and divine, with any other emotion than 
that of the most profound and respectful admira- 
tion, he may well tremble for the utter corrup- 
tion, within him, of that moral nature which 
God designed should elevate him above the brute 
creation. 

Now. I do not say that the lady to whom I 
have referred, was herself the manager of the 
farm: that rested entirely with her husband; but 
I have intended, simply, to show how grateful 
and gratifyiug to him must have been the lively 
interest and sympathy which she took in con- 
cerns which necessarily so much engaged his 
time and attention; and how the country could 
be divested of that duiness and ennui, so often 
complained of as inseperable from it, when a cor- 
dial and practical interest is taken in the con- 
cerns which necessarily belong to rural life. I 
mean, also, to show—as this and many other 
examples which have come under my observa- 
tion, emphatically do show—that an interest in, 
and a familiarity with, even the most humble oc- 
cupations of agricultural life, are not_inconsistent 
with the highest refinements of taste, the most 
improved cultivation of the mind, the practice of 
the polite accomplishments, and a grace, and ele- 
gance, and dignity of manners, un-urpassed in 
the highest cireles of society. 


Work in the flower Garden. 

Now is the time to transplant annual flowers. 
Select a dey when the ground is well moistened 
by rain, and if possible, during cloudy weather. 
The work is best performed with a garden trow- 
el, an implement which no lady who has a gar- 
den should be without. Take up the plants with 
a ball of earth about the roots, and carefully, 
set them in their new position with as little in- 
jury to the roots as possible. Give them an im- 
mediate watering, and water every evening in 
dry weather (unless quite cold,) till they have 
made new growth. If very choice or delicate 
plants are removed in sunny weather, it will be 
necessary to shade them, with a shingle placed 
on the south side, or in some other way, till rooted. 

Flowers should never be allowed to stand very 
thick, especially if large growing kinds. It is 
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| better to pullsome out and throw them away, 
|than to leave them too thick. Biennial and per- 
ennial flowers, if sown early, will need thinning 
/out, and transplanting during this month or next. 
| This is a good time for sowing seeds of these 
kinds, (during moist weather,) to be transplanted 
early in the fall, or next spring. 

(ke Do not fail to keep the flower-beds and 
paths free from weeds this month. Hoe or pull 
\them up while young, and the trouble is very 
slight. It should be done very early in the morn- 
| ing, when it is cool and healthful exercise, and 
so that the long days of sunshine, will be more 
sure to kill the weeds. 


SrrawsBerry Cakes.—Sift a quart of flour into a 

pan, and cut up in it halfa pound of the best fresh 
butter, or a pint, if the butter is soft enough to 
measure in that manner. Rub the butter into flour 
with your hand, till the whole is crumbled fine.— 
Beat two eggs till very light; and then mix 
| with them two tablespoonfuls of powdered white 
jsugar. Wet the flour and butter with the egg 
and sugar, so asto forma dough. If you find it 
too stiff, add a very little water—knead the dough 
till it quits your hands and leaves them clean. 
Spread some flour on your paste-board, (a marble 
slab is best for this purpose) and roll out the 
dough into a moderately thick sheet. Cutit into 
round cakes, with the edge of a tumbler, or 
something similar; dipping the cutter frequent 
ly into flour, to prevent its sticking. Butter some 
large square pans, or baking-sheets. Lay the 
cakes in, not too close to each other. Set them 
in a brisk oven, and bake them a light brown.— 
Have ready a sufficient quantity of fine ripe 
strawberries, sweetened with loaf-sugar. When 
the cakes are cool, split them, place them on flat 
dishes, and cover the bottom-piece of each cake 
with strawberries, slightly mashed or bruised— 
then lay on the top-piece, pressing it down on 
the strawberries. 

Cover the whole top and sides with an icing 
made in the usual way, of beaten white of egg 
and powdered loaf-sugar. Before the icing is 
quite dry, ornament the top with whole straw- 
berries, a large one in the centre, and acircle of 
smaller ones surrounding it. 

These are delicious and beautiful cakes, if 
properly made. The strawberries are not to be 
baked, as the flavor of this fruit like that of pine- 
apples, is much impaired by the action of fire— 
and is always best when not cooked. 

Instead of strawberries, you may use raspber- 
ries. There is none so fine as the large white or 
yellow.— Hooked. 














Failure of Crops - Articles that may yet 
be planted - Winter food for Cattle. 
Throughout a large portion of Ohio the grass 

crop will evidently be an almost entire failure, 

owing to the severity of the drought, and there 
is reason to apprehend that most of the other pro- 
ductions of the farm will be very light crops.— 

In view of these prospects, what is the duty of 

the farmers of this region! certainly not to settle 

down in despondency and spend their time in 
useless complaints at the dispensations of provi- 
dence, as we regret to find many are inclined to 
do. On the contrary every sensible man will 
cast about in his mind to discover what plan he 
can devise, and articles of culture he can still 
adopt with reasonable hope of success, for sup- 
plying the deficiency that wil! occur, and fur- 
nishing food next winter for his domestic animals, 
and possibly for his family. Fortunately it is not 
yet so late in the season but that his grounds can 
be replanted with seeds of some kinds, that with 
ordinary summer weather, it may be hoped will 

roduce a valuable crop; and therefore no time 
should be lost in setting about the work of put- 
ting them in, where land is unoccupied or crops 
have failed. Here we can see the necessity there 

‘is that farmers should read more and obtain a 

‘knowledge of a greater variety of productions, 

than are ordinarily cultivated in this country.— 

| Ag an evidence of this need, how few of the far- 
mers in central Ohio know anything about the 
nature or value of the Mangle Wurzel, Ruta Ba- 
| ga, Millet and many other crops that might be 
found of value ata time like the present? 
‘ 














We will briefly mention a few articles that may 
yet be sown or planted with success, if the sea- 
son should from this time prove favorable, and 
and give a few hints that may aid farmers in se- 
lecting such as are best adapted to their land or 
other circumstances. 


SOWING CORN FOR FODDER. 


When it is apprehended there will be a scarci- 
ty of fodder for cattle, a few acres of good corn 
ground should be prepared, after it has been well 
moistened by rain, and sown with corn for fod- 
der. Ifthe ground is rich and clean, it may be 
sown broadcast like oats, at the rate of three or 
four pecks per acre, and plowed in lightly; if not 
| too wet or clayey it would be the better for being 

rolled after sowing. Ora better method is to 
furrow out the ground and drop the corn in rows 
say two anda half feet apart, and six to eight 
inches in the rows, then going over it once or 
twice with a harrow after the plants appear, and 
with asmall plow between the rows at a later 
period. In this way a heavy crop of fodder may 
be obtained at a trifling expense. It should be 
cut before it begins to ripen or turn brown, and 
after wilting a day or two be stacked in such a 
manner as to sweat without spoiling. 


MILLET. 
(Panicum miliacum.) 


This is an excellent crop for fodder when a 
scarcity of hay is apprehended, as it may be sown 
as late as the middle of June. It sueceeds well 
in New York and Pennsylvania; and doubtless 
will in Ohio, though we believe it is very little 
known here, and we are notsure whether the 
seed can be found in this State. It is an annu- 
al grain or grass of very rapid growth, yielding 
from three to four tons of good fodder or hay 
per acre, and fifteen or twenty bushels of grain 
if allowed toripen. It should be cut for fodder 
before the seed is fully ripe. Good corn ground 
is suitable for Millet. It delights in new land, 
rich and rathersandy. It is sown like Oats about 
two or three pecks of seed per acre. 


RUTA BAGA. 


This is sometimes called Swedish Turnip.— 
It is a large yellowish turnip; very hard and 
much more nutritious and lasting, than the com- 
mon turnip. It is also, better adapted to the 
soil and climate of this county, and more valua- 
ble in every respect. It is excellent winter food 
for cattle, sheep and hogs; but when fed to mileh 
cows it sometimes imparts a slight taste of tur- 
nips to the milk—it is said, however, that this is 
avoided by always milking before, instead of af- 
ter, the cows are fed with the roots. The soil 
for ruta bagas, should be a rich sandy loam, well 
manured and worked very fine. If very free 
from weeds, the seed may be sown broadcast, 
like common turnips, at the rate of about 1 lb. 
per acre, and after the plants have attained 3 
leaves hoe and thin to 10 or 12 inches apart; but 
a much surer and better way is to sow the seed 
in drills 2 feet apart, and allow the plants to 
stand 8 to 10 inches apart after thinning and 
hoeing. By this method, a plow can be run be- 
tween the rows, and the ground thus kept mel- 
low, which will greatly increase the crop. The 
yield is often as high as a thousand bushels per 
acre, but half that quantity may be called a good 
crop. The time for sowing is, from the Ist to the 
15th of June. The seed (which should always 
be imported,) can be had at any seed store, and 
at the office of the Ohio Cultivator. 


COMMON TURNIPS. 


Should the season continue dry for a month or 
so longer, and other resources generally fail, it 
will still be in time to sow common turnips, and 
the prospect of a moist fall will be in favor of 
sowing this crop. New land with a good pro- 
portion of sand and muck, is the best for turnips; 
next to this, any good bottom land, or rich moist 
soil that is not otherwise appropriated. The 
seed should not be sown earlier than the last 
week in July, in this climate, as the hot sun of 
mid-summer is untavorable to their growth. We 
will speak of the different kinds of turnips and 
their culture at another time. 
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MANGEL WURZEL AND SUGAR BEETS. 


It would not be too late yet to expect a crop of 
these, provided the seeds could be made to vege- 
tate with certainty; but in dry hot weather, this 
cannot be done, and we cannot recommend sow- 
ing them now. Indeed, very few of those who 
have sown them this spring, have succeeded in 
getting them up. They may still come, if we 
have rain of several days continuance; but it 
will be safer to sow the ground over with ruta- 
baga, than to rely on the beet seeds. 

Carrots might also be raised with advantage, 
sown now, if we were. sure of a week or so of 
wet weather to bring them up. They are first 
rate food for horses and cows. 


POTATOES. 


Farmers who have plenty of potatoes on hand 
fit for planting and good land for the purpose 
should immediately put in several acres. 

We found one of the best farmers in Licking 
county, plowing land for this purpose, a day or 
two since, and he assured us that he generally 
found the first week in June, the most suitable 
season for planting potatoes for winter use—and 
even the middle ot June he considered a good 
time. The potatoe crop may prove a very good 
one this year, and every body knows it can be 
made a substitute for almost every other, both 
for the sustenance of man and beast. Let us 
have plenty of petatocs, then next winter, if 
there suuuid be a scarcity of wheat, oats and corn, 
and they will prove of great value to the farmer. 


BUCK WHEAT. 


This, we believe, is the latest article that can 
be sown for producing acrop the same year; and 
it occupies less time in coming to maturity than 
anyother. The heat of summer being unfavora- 
ble to its growth, it is commonly sown in the month 
of August, and harvested in October. We are not 
sure whether it is generally found to succeed well 
in the south part of this State, but we presume 
itis a pretty certain crop, if the fall is not too 
dry and hot. It will be well to sow this, if other 
things fail; we will refer toit again hereafter. 


The Drought and the Cold. 


There has been no rain, sufficient to saturate 
the ground and fill the streams, since last fall. 
A light snow passed off early in March, and left 
the ground in good working order, almost imme- 
diately. 

Since then, there has not been rain enough to 
wet the ground to the depth that seeds are ordi- 
narily planted. Some seeds sown early in March 
are in the ground yet, or are just peeping up. 
Corn planted three weeks since, if steeped, is 
mostly dead; and if not, lies in the ground as 
dry as if it remained in the chamber. And so 
of other seeds. Oats and spring wheat come up, 
but do not grow. The meadows are so dry, 
that the fire runs over them like stubble. The 
pastures are dry and short asin mid summer. 
The winter wheat, (what is not killed by the 
frosts) is shooting out its beards, and apparently 
about to mature; though it is not twelve inches 
high. Wells that have always had an abun- 
dance of water, are nearly or quite dry. 

The frosts on the fifth, the fifteenth and the 
twenty-fifth of May, killed all the fruit, except 
a few of the currants, and some strawberries, 
that had not blossomed, together with the early 
sown wheat. It cut off the leaves (and this 
year’s growth of wood,) from the grape, the lo- 
cust, the mulberry, &ce. &c. So much of the 
early planted corn and potatoes as came up, was 
cut down on each of the above named days.— 
And vines, clover, and flax were killed. 

At this writing, (26th) the weather is so cold, as 
to require a fire in sitting-rooms, throughout the 











the means yet left us, we may hope that neither 
man nor beast will really suffer from the present | 
almost unexampled cold and dry weather. Seed | 
time and harvest are promised. 

North East, O., May, 1845. rf 


A ‘Star’ in Clinton County. 
Mr. Bateham, Editor of the Ohio Cultivator: 
Dear Sir:—Having received the numbers of) 
your valuable paper directed to the ‘Star,’ we) 
take the liberty most cheerfully of thus expres- 
sing to you the favorable opinion we entertain 
thereof, and our ardent wishes for your success. 
With pleasure we will reccommend the ‘Cuuti- 
vaTor’ to the farmers here, as occasion may 
present. = 

To be a good farmer, is a proud distinction for 
a citizen of this State. The soil here teems with 
richness, and it is every cultivator’s privilege to 
enjoy its abundant harvests if he farms it right. 
To do which, it is necessary to have his atten- 
tion directed to results that are obtained by those 
who cultivate on the most correct principles.— 
The means to improve the business of farming 
becomes important, necessarily as countries be- 
come older; the lands becoming exhausted from 
frequent tillage, and the extent of acres in the 
farmers domain being cut into narrower limits 
as the lands are taken up, necessity arises of 
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produce as much from a smaller number of acres 
as origionally constituted the product of larger 
farms. This, it is presumed, is the essence, the 
perfection of good farming. And hence, the 
older States, where they depend upon agricul- 
ture as the basis of their wealth, are far ahead of 
us in the business of farming, and with them 
originate those sound practical maxims in agri- 
cultural science so worthy of our observation.— 
To keep pace with the new lights of the day. 
and to possess the recent results in products of 


labor by means of improved machinery, together 
with the knowledge ot the best breeds of stock, 
and of modes of cultivating the variety of fruits 
are undoubtedly important considerations with 
the western farmer? A good agricultural paper, 
therefore, presents stronger claims for his support 
than may at first be imagined by the farmer, who, 
in this country occupies comparatively new ter- 
ritory susceptible of rapid improvement, and 
with the quality richly to repay the best modes 
of tillage, and which im the elapse of a few 
years will be filied with a dense population. 
The youth who are destined to be successors 
in the work of cultivation would find many 
hours profitably employed in perusing the ‘Crt- 
TIvATOR,’ around the fireside of the parental 
domicil, deriving not only the ordinary improve- 
ment in reading from the various tastes and 
styles of composition, but enrich their minds 
with stores of knowledge pertaining to their 
future occapation in life derived from the expe- 
rience and observation of those who have gone 
before them! Almost all kinds of business re- 
quire the aid of numerous works relating to 
principles and modes of operation—the lawyer 
must have his reports and treatises—so the phy- 
sician. Many of the mechanical pursuit must 
be enlightened by works treating of the princi- 
ples of the craft. The business of farming, cor- 
rectly viewed, will be found to present an ex- 
tensive field, a!so, for research, and to develope 
many scientific principles for the proper applica- 
tion of labor. 

And now, Mr. Editor, in conclusion of this 
article, permit us to remark, that in fulfilling 
your purposes of visiting many of the farming 


day. Nor is there any present appearance of districts of our State, we hope you will not pass 


rain, or warm weather. The prospect for the 
farmer, in this region, is certainly not very good. 
But complaints will not remedy the evil. Though 
the fruit is all gone, we can do withow it, and 
by taking pains increase the size and thiiftines 
of our young orchards. If the meadows shall 
have to be used for pastures, (as from present ap- 
pearances they will) there is time to raise millet, 
corn, &c. for fodder, beets, ruta-bagas, &c., in 


round little Clinton, for as yet you could have no 
cause to be satisfied with a tour through the 
State, where so fertile a farming district should 
be left unvisited.—Eds. Dem. Star. 

Wilmington, Clinton co., O., May 1, 1845. 

Thats right, Mr. “Star,” we like your senti- 
ments respecting agriculture, right well, and 
hope you will continue toshed such light upon 
the minds of your farming readers till they see 





place of grain for the cattle, (i. e.) if it should rain 








and feel the need of engaging in the great work 


before long. If instead of muttering and com. | fimprovement that is now commencing through- 
plaining then, we set ourselves diligently to use out t 


the soil, its analyzation, and the application of 





is State. We would, with pleasure, com- 
ply with your invitation, and pay a visit to “‘lit- 
tle Clinton,” this summer, did we not feel that 
we should be too much of a stranger there; and 
had we not some doubts about its being a very 
‘fertile farming district.” On looking at our 
subscription list, we find that we have not twenty 
subscribers in that whole county; which is a less 
number than in any other county in the State, 
having as great a population; and far less than 
in any other, claiming to be a “‘fertile farming 
district!’ We fear Mr. “Star,” that you are no 
traveller, and not having seen much of other 
parts of the State, you have formed too high an 
opinion of your own district!-—-Ed. O. Cul. 


Letter from Jefferson County. 
SMITHFIELD, 5th mo., 1845. 


Resrectep Eprror:—At a meeting of farmers 
of Jefferson county, held at Richmond, 10th of 
5th mo.,(May.) I was appointed to furnish the 
editor of the Ohio Cultivatior, the requisite infor- 
mation concerning the proceedings of that meet- 
ing. It was a meeting called by a few in- 
dividuals, for the purpose of appointing dele- 
gates to the State Agricultural Convention, now 
contemplated. I give the proceedings of that 
body as they stand on minute: 

Wm. Watson being called to the chair, and 
Wm. H. Ladd appointed Secretary, a committee 


seeking to apply such methods of tillage as will of three were appointed to draft resolutions and 


| offer them to the meeting. The following were 
presented and adopted: 

1. Resolved, That this meeting elect viva 
vorce, six delegates to attend the State Agricul- 
tural Convention, to be held at Columbus, on the 
day of , 1845, to represent and act on 
behalf of the farmers of Jefferson county, in the 
proceedings of that body. 

The delegates were then elected, and action 
taken on the second resolution. 
| 2. It being the undivided opinion of this body, 
that the interests of agriculturists, are material- 
ly promoted by Agricultural Societies, which act 
asa medium through which the knowledge of 
one is readily communicated to others, and also, 
engender an enterprising spirit by awarding pre- 
miums to those most successful in the cultivation 
of grain raising, stock &c. &c; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will and do hereby, most 
earnestly invite the farmers of Jefferson county 
to convene at Steubenville, on the day of 
, 1845, for the twofold purpose of hearing 
the report of the delegates to the State Agricul- 
tural Convention, and to form a County Agricul- 
tural Society. Madison Gladden and Wm. H. 
Ladd, were then appointed a committee to have 
100 copies of the 2d. resolution, together with 
its preamble, printed and circulated through the 
county, and, also. to have it inserted in the coun- 
ty papers. . * - * 

Wm. H. LADD. 














For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Steeping Seeds. 

The Agricultural Lat 1 have long advised to 
soak, steep, or even scald the various garden and 
field seeds, before sowing, especially such as 
have a hard covering, as the beet, the corn, the 
bean, &c. Doubtless, it is a good plan, with one 
exception. When the ground is so dry, as to al- 
tract the moisture from the seed. it will delay its 
vegetation, if it does not actually kill the seed. [| 
have tried it faithfully, for some years, and this 
is the result of my experieuce. I have had seeds 
vegetate and put forth leaves in five days, from 
planting, and have had them lie weeks in the 
ground, and in some instances, (especially this 
spring) lose all their moisture, and with it the 
vegetating principie itself. All that has been 
said about steeping seeds is valuable, if the 
ground be sufficiently moist to retain the moisture 
of the seed. It willshoot up sooner, and grow 
more vigorously if it is well soaked, (swelling, 
and’ even sprouting will not injure it.) But 
when the ground is not as damp as the seed, it 
is altogether best to plant dry seed. 

The best way to soak seed,is after it is thor- 
onghly wet, to pour off the water. It will retain 
enough when set in a damp place to make it 
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swell. And it will swell sooner than if covered 

with water. It needs air as well as water.— 

Soaked seeds should never be permitted to dry. 
North East, O., May, 1845. Z% 





Here is another gem from the third number of “Co'man’s Euro- 
pean Agriculture:” 
Life im the Country. 

To live in the country, and enjoy all its pleas- 
ures, we should love the country. To love the 
country is to take an interest in all that belongs 
to the country—its occupations, its sports, its cul- 
ture, and its improvements, its fields and its for- 
ests, its trees and rocks, its valleys and hills, its 
jakes and rivers; to gather the flocks around us, 
and feed them from our own hands; to make the 
birds our friends, and call them all by their 
names; to wear a chaplet of roses as if it were a 
princely diadem; to rove over the verdant fields 
with a higher pleasure than we should tread the 
carpeted halls of regal courts; to inhale the fresh 
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THE MARKETS, Ac. 

Eno.isu News is to May 4th, but embraces nothing of particular 
interest. The cotton and provision trade continued brisk with a 
slight advance of price on some descriptions, and prospects good for 
the season. 

Woot Trapt 1x Onro.—This is the great staple at the present 
time. The market does rot open quite as lively this season as the 
| last and prices ave not as satisfactory. There is a fair demand 
throughout the Siate foreommon woo!, at from 22 to25 cents, and 
fine, or ha'f blooded, from 25 to 20 cents. We have heard of no ac- 
tive discriminating buyers of full blooded saxony and merino, as yet 
in Ohio this season, and severa! large growers whom we have recent- 
ly visited, intend to send their clips to eastern markets. 

Cincinnati, May 29.—The past week has been quite dull; 
water out of the canal, and river low. Sa!es of flour at 3,70 @ 3,75 
Wheat, little doing, 72 @ 75 cts. Corn has advanced to 40@ 43¢s 
—and 45 to 50. at retail. Oats 27 to 30cts. Hay has advanced 
greatly, sel's at $13 to $14 per ton—50 to 62; per 100 Ibs. in bales 
—this is owing to the drought. Woo', common washed, 25 cts. 
Cheese 7 cts. Butter, in tubs, 8 @ 10 cts, 

New York. May 26.—Flour is dull, Ohio and Genesee, 4,50 @ 
4,56 per bbl. Wheat 105 @ 110. Of Pork, 2000 bbis., ha!f prime 
and ha!f mess, new, so'd at $10 and $12. Wool isin s‘eady de- 
mand, common Am. fleece 27 @ 20 cis.—do. } to } blood, 32 @ 296— 





air of the morning as if it were the sweet breath 
of infancy; to brush the dew from the glittering | 
tields as if our path were strewed with diamonds; | 
to hold converse with the trees of the forest, in| 
their youth and in their decay, as if they could | 
tell us the history of their own times, and as if! 


the gnarled bark of the aged among them were | _ 


all written over with the record of by-gone days, | 
of those who planted them, and those who early | 
gathered their fruits: to find hope and joy bursting | 
like a flood upon our hearts, as the darting rays 
of light gently break upon the eastern horizon; | 
to see the descending sun robing himself in| 
burnished clouds, as if these were the gathering | 
glories of the divine throne; to find in the clear | 
evening of winter, our chamber studded with | 
countless gems of living light; to feel that “we are 
never less alone than when alone;”’ to make even 
the stillness and solitude of the country eloquent; | 
and above ali, in the beauty of every object 
which presents itself to our senses, and in the 
unbought provision which sustains, and comforts, | 
and fills with joy, the countless multitudes of| 
living existences which people the land, the} 
water; the air, every where to repletion, to see | 
the radiant tokens of an infinite and inexhaustible | 
beneficence, as they roll by us, and around us, in| 
one ceaseless flood; and in a clear and bright day | 
of summer, to stand out in the midst of this re-| 
splendent creation, circled by an horizon which 
continually retreats from our advances, holding 
its distance undiminished, and with the broad 
and deep blue arches of heaven over us, whose! 
depths no human imagination can fathom; to| 
perceive this glorious temple all instinct with} 
the presence of the Divinity, and to feel, amidst | 
all this, the brain growing dizzy with wonder, | 
and the heart swelling with an adoration and a 
holy joy, absolutely incapable of utterance;—this 
it is to love the country, and to make it, not the 
home of the person only, but ot the soul. 











Cuicken Pie.—Joint the chickens, which should | 
be young and tender—boil them in just sufficient | 
water to cover them. When nearly tender. take 
them out of the liquor, and lay them in a deep 
pudding dish, lined with pie crust. ‘ To each lay- 
er of chickens, put three or four slices of pork— 
add a little of the liquor in which they were boil- 
ed, und a couple ounces of butter, but into small 
peices—sprinkle a little flour over the whole, cov- 
er it with nice pie crust, and ornament the top 
with some of your pastry. Bake itina quick oven 
one hour. 


Pras.—Peas should be put into boiling water 
with salt and saleratus, in proportion of a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of saleratus to halt a peck of 
peas. Poil them from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according to their age and kind. When boiled 
tender, take them out of the water with a skim- 
mer, salt and butter them tothe taste. Peas io be 
good, should be fresh gathered, and not shelled 
till just before they are cooked. 





Sweet Cory.—Corn is much sweeter to be 
boiled on the cob. If made into suckotash, cut 
it from the cobs, and boil it with Lima beans, and 
afew slices of salt pork. It requires boiling from 
fifteen to thirty minutes, according to its age.— 
Selected. 





full blood saxony 37} @ 43. 


Latest Dates and Prices. 
Poston, May 23 Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork,14,00 


N. York, “ 26 ss 450 ” 13,75 
Baltimore “* 27 “ “ge us 13,50 
N. Orleans, ‘* 17 a te eee 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. — 


(MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, TIUSDAYS & SATURDAYS. ] 








Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, May 31. 


GRAIN. Povu.try. 
Wheat, full wt., bu. Ook a 69 Turkeys, each, 93 a 37 
Indian corn, 22 a 33 Ratan ‘ o3 
Oo >> a) Geese, la  o 
ats, War Ducks, “ 8a W 
Provisions. Chickens, “ 6a 8 

Flour, retail, bbl. 4,00 a SUNDRIES. 


“ 100 Ibs. 200 a Apples, grafted, bu. 


* Buckwheat, 1.25 a 1,50 * common, 

Indian meal, bu. 37} a 40 “dried, 1,25 a 1,50 
Homminy, quart, 3. Peaches, dried, 1,75 a 2,00 
Beef, bind quarter, Potatoes, 4a 

100 Ibs. 2.50 43,90 Tallow,tried, Ib, Sta 6 

“ fore quarter 2.00 @ 2,50) Hay, ton. 600 a 7,00 
Pork, large hogs. 3,75 @ 4,00) Wuvuod, hard,cord, 1,25 a 1,50 

small, 200 4 3,50, Salt, bbl., 162 a 1,75 
Hams,country,lb. 6 @ 7 Spreps. 

Sad city cured, 7 a@ 7} hikes « 
Lard, Wb. ret, ae 7| oo — oa 

“ in kegsorbbls. 5) @ 6) yay ys = a1 
Butter, best, rolls, 10 a@ 124 ~*~ so a, Ot 

“ common, ge a Ww Woot, 

* in kegs, 6a 7 common, 20a 8B 
Cheese, 6; @ 7 fine & ibid. 25 a 
Eggs, dozen, 10 f 

Maple Sugar, tb 5 a 6} Asnes, (only in barter.) 
* Molasses, ga'l. Wa Pot, 160 Ibs., 2.75 «@ 
Honey, comb, ib., 10 @ Pearl, 350 @ 


strained, Wea iM Scorched salts, 2,50 a 








7" Suort ALVERTISEMEATs, suited to the agricultural 
character of this paper, will be inserted at the rate of six 


cents per line for the first insertion, aud three cents for the 
second 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT 
HORNED CATTLE. 

AVING become over-s‘ocked, I tind myself under the neces- 

sity, for the first time, of publicly offering my eattle for sale; 
and that the opportunity to purchase fine animals nay be made the 
more inviting, | propose to putin my ENTIRE HERD—such a herd of 
improved Short Horns as has never before, perhaps, been offered by 
any individua! in thiscountry, The sale will embrace abeat fifty 
anima's, Bulls, Cows and Heifers; all, either imported, or the imme- 
diate deseendan‘s of those which were so, and of perfect pedigree. 
Those imported, were from severa! of the best stocks in England, 
selected either by myse!f or my friends. 

It is sometimes the practice at sa'es of this kind, where the interest 
involved is considerable, vor the proprietor to protect himself by buy- 
bidders, or some other kind of management, or for the owner io step 
the sale if offers do not come up to his expectations or the require- 
ments of his interesi. Such practices have a tendency to lessen the 
interest in public sates of this character, especially with these whe 
cannot attend without censiderable personal inconvenience. But in 
this case, assurances are given that no disappointment shall arise to 
the company from either of the causes mentioned, and a good degree 
of confidence is feli that there will be no dissatisfaction from the char- 
acter of the cattle themselves. They shall all be submitted tothe 
company, and so'd ai such prices as they choose to give, without any 
covert machinery, effort, or understanding with any persons; reserv- 
ing to myse f only the privilege of bidding openly on three or four 
anima's, which shall first be designated. This reservation is made 
that I may not get entirely out of the stock of some particular families 
which I highly esieem, and that could not probably be replared. 

A full cata'ogue will be prepared and inserted in the May mumber 
of the Cultivator. 

The sale will take place at Mount Hope, one mile south of the city 
= Wednesday, the 25th day of June next, at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. 

E, P. PKENTICE. 

Mt. Hope, near Albany, March 15, 1845. 

Tr? Gentlemen from a distance, who wish to obtain stock at the 
above mentioned sate, and may find it inconvenient te attend in per- 
son, are informed that the subscriber will make purchases for those 
by whom he may be authorized. They can state the sum at which 
bids should be limited, and, if convenient, designate the anima!s they 
would prefer; or give such genera! instructions as they may deem 
proper, under the assurance that they will he strietly adhered to. 

SANFORD HOWARD, 
Cultivator Office, Albany, March 15, 1845. 





SWEET POTATO SETS. 


FEW thousand Sweet Potato Plants, for sale, at 25 cents per 
hundred, at the residence of the subscriber, five miles north- 
east of Columbus, on what is ca'led the harbor road, (see our county 
map, northwest corner ef southwest quarter of Mifflintp.) Good 
time for planting, from 15th May to 15th June. 
May 15 THOMAS McUOLLY. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
(Next building south of the State House—up stairs) 

r making up the following assortment, the object has been to In- 

clude all the kinds ordinarliy wanted for the garden, and a'so to 
introduce some new varieties, known to be superior to those in or- 
dinary use. Having been largely engaged in the business at the 
East for a nuinber of years past, the subscriber trusts his experience 
will enable him to give full satisfaction to his customers, Loth as to 
the kind and the quality of the seeds he may sell 

(All the principal kinds are now on hand, but a few ordered from 
the East, have not yet arrived, though daily expected.) 

TPT hey will all be sold in small papers, at 6} cts. each; but 
when large quantities are wanted, many of the kinds can be had by 
weight, at reasonable prices. 


CATALOGUE. 


ASPARAGUS—Large German. 

BEANS—Early China Red Eye; Early Yellow Six Weeks; Large 
White Kidney, or Royal Dwarf; Running—While Dutch Case 
Knife; Large White Lima, late and tender; Large Scarlet Run- 
ners; Large White Runners; Spevsied Cranberry, or Horticul- 
tural; Red Cranberry. 

BEET—Early Blood Turnep-Rooted; Early Bassano; Long Dark 
Biood, superior; French White Sugar; Mangel-Wurzel, for 
caltle 

BROCCOLI—Early Purple Cape. 

CAULIFLOW ER—Fine Early. 

CABBAGE—Early York; Large Early York; Early Sugar Loaf; 
Early Battersea; Late Fiat Dutch; Large Late Drumhead: Red 
Dutch, for Pickling, &c. cl 

CARROT—Early Horn; Long Orange; Long Yellow; Large White. 

CELERY—White Solid; New Silver Giant. 

CRESS—Curled, or Peppergrass. 

CUCUMBER—Early Frame; Early Short Green; Eavly “reen 
Cluster; Long Green; Fine Long Prickly; Small Gherkin, very 
small, for Pickles. 

EGG PLANT—Purple; White, ornamental. 

INDIAN CORN—Early Golden Sioux; Sweet, or Sugar. 

LETTUCE—Early Curled Silesia; Early Cabbage; Green Ice Head; 
Royal Cape Head; Imperia! Cabaze. 

MUSK MELON—Large Yellow Canteloup; Skillman’s Fine Net- 
ted; Murray’s Pine Apple; Green Nutmeg; Green Citron. 

WATER MELON—Carolina; Long Island; Black Spanish. 

NASTURTIUM. 

ONION—Large Red; Yellow Dutch; White Portugal. 

PARSLEY —Double Curled. 

PARSNEP—Long Dutch. 

PEPPER—Squash, or Tomato Shaped; Long Red Cayene. 

RADISH—Early Scarlet Short Top; Long Salmon; Long White; 

Scarlet Turnep rooted; Black Spanish, or Winter. 

RHUBARB, or Pie Plant. 

SALSIPY, or Vegetable Oyster. 

SPIN AGE—Round Leaved. 

SQU ASH—Early Bush Scollop; Summer Go!den Crookneck; Win 
ter Crookneck; Valparaiso, or Cocoanut; Acorn, or Ca'ifornia. 

TOMATO—Large Red; Large Yellow; Sma'l Round Red, or 
Cherry; Cuba, or Spanish. 

TURNEP—Early White Flat Dutch; Early Stubbie; Large White 
Flat Norfolk; White Globe; Yellow Sweedish, or Ruta Baga; 
Yellow Scotch; Yellow Malta. 

HERB SEEDS. 

Sweet Basil; Bene; Caraway; Coriander; Sweet Marjoram; Sage; 

Saffron; Summer Savory; Thyme; Tobacco, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

The assortment embraces one hundred varieties, some of them 
quite new. The seeds were raised by a personal acquaintance, 
and all ara of last year’s growth. Some more new varieties will be 
received in time for sowing this spring. Price of flower seeds 0 cts. 
per dozen papers; 6} cts each, for a less number. 


To Lawyers, Merchants, Mechanics, Farmers, 
Public Officers, &e. 
AMERICAN GOVERMENTAL AGENY, 
WASHINGTON. 


ERSONS in any part of the United States, who have busi- 
ness to transact wiih either Department of the General Gov- 
ernment at Washington, or with any of the State Governments, or 
who require researches to be made in the Pablie Records any where 
in the Union, can have their requests promptly a:tended to, by ad- 
dressing the undersigned. 

Extensive acquaintance throughout the Union, consequent on con- 
nection with the newspaper press, with the Post Office and other 
pubfic organizations, will greatly facilitate the prosecution of inqui- 
ries and transaction of business. 

Lawyers, Public Officers, Contractors, and others having business 
arising under contracts, or under the Pension or Patent Laws—MER- 
CHANTS desiring remission of duties, &c.—MECHANICS or In- 
ventors requiring patents—and FARMERS having business with 
the General Land Office—may find this agency conducive to their 
interest in the way of promptness and economy. Claims under 
treaties with the Indian nations or Foreign Governments, a'so at- 
tended to. 

Special attention will be paid to these who wish to buy or sell 
LANDS im Virginia and other Southern States; and inquirers, from 
the North or South, are respectfully referred tothe Circu!ar cancern- 
ing “ Agricultural Improvement in the Southern States,” lately pub- 
lished in the Globe and other Journa!s, under the signiture of John 
S. Skinner (Assistant Postmaster General) and the undersigned. 

Satisfactory references given in any part of the United States, as 
there are few districts in which the riber is not personly ac- 
qu ainted. harges reasonable. 

We? Letters must be post-free, to insure attention; and may be 
addressed io the subscriber, either at Albany, N. Y., or Washington. 

HENRY O’RIELLY 
> Mr Bateham, Editor of the “Ohio Cultivator,” will forward 
any orders for the a»ove Agency. 





HATCH’?S SOWING MACHINE. 
‘(p= inventor of this valnable machine intends visiting Colambus 
Land Cincinnati within a few days from this time, and will ex- 
bibit one of the Machines = — as s00n as nee be ining 
tured. Persons desiring Machines or rights in Ohio or adjoin 
States, can address letters (post paid) to the editor of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. May 15 


lS eke! 
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